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WHY AM I A FREE RELIGIONIST ! 



In the autumn of 1865, immediately after the war, when the 
idea of union was in all minds, the plan of combining all the so- 
called liberal sects into a single working fraternity occurred to a 
brilliant, energetic leader among the Unitarians, and led to the 
formation of the "National Conference." The invitation to the 
first formative meeting in New York was hearty and comprehen- 
sive ; so broad, in fact, that many came who were not in sympathy 
with any sectarian aims whatever, and were drawn by the hope of 
a wider spiritual fellowship than the occasion warranted. No 
expectations then seemed extravagant. All shackles were falling 
off ; all souls mounted on wings. These high anticipations were 
soon disappointed, as the men who called, managed, and organ- 
ized the conference, did not propose to go beyond the lines of 
Unitarianism, as at that time defined. Thereupon, the Eadicals 
protested, not being able to accept the phrase "Lord Jesus 
Christ," which had a conspicuous place in the preamble of the 
constitution. Vain were all arguments, persuasions, explanations, 
disclaimers of intention to exclude anybody by insisting on the 
binding force of a form of words, which each might interpret in 
a manner to suit his own conscience. The dissenters, without 
mutual agreement, seceded not so much because they objected to 
the symbol, as because they resented everything like an obliga- 
tory creed. This, however, was rather the occasion than the cause 
of the departure. For several years the gulf between the believ- 
ers in tradition and the believers in reason had been growing 
wider, and the fact was disclosed now that it was impassable. 
Twenty years later such a split could not have happened, for the 
reason that the faith in tradition had greatly diminished, the tem- 
per of conciliation was larger, and the former issues were obsolete; 
but at that period division was inevitable. After some meetings, 
which proved to be preliminary, notably one at C. A. Bartol's, in 
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Chestnut street, Boston, a call was issued for a public gathering 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Thursday forenoon, at ten 
o'clock, " to consider the conditions, wants, and prospects of Free 
Eeligion in America." The room was full. The spirit was brave, 
inspiring, hopeful. The breadth of the expectation is shown by 
the circumstance that E. W. Emerson, John "Weiss, R. D. Owen, 
W. H. Furness, Lucretia Mott, Henry Blanchard (Universalist 
minister), T. W. Higginson, D. A. Wasson, Isaac M. Wise (a 
Hebrew rabbi), Oliver Johnson (a well-known abolitionist), F. E. 
Abbot, and Max Lilienthal (another rabbi), were invited to speak. 
All responded kindly, and several made addresses. Mr. Emerson 
was present, a sympathetic participant, and said a few words of 
encouragement. This was the beginning of the Free Religious 
Association, and sufficiently explains its aim. The objects of 
the Association were, as its constitution declared, " to encourage 
the scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in 
religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to emphasize the 
supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of life." 

It will be evident that the first tendency of the Association 
was towards non-sectarianism. Its purpose was to throw down 
fences, even wire ones, erected to keep minds out, to allay ana- 
mosities, to promote a friendly feeling among inquirers after 
religious truth. It was inclusive ; a " spiritual peace society," 
suggesting the wisdom of disarmament. Polemics were forbid- 
den, adverse criticism was disallowed. The leaders were radical 
Unitarians, young men of strong, in some instances of explosive, 
convictions, and it would have been surprising if, now and then, 
they should not have given expression to their individual opinions. 
But all this was at variance with the principles of the organiza- 
tion. The single intention was to win confidence, to augment 
fellowship. At the outset cordial endeavors were made to include 
different classes of believers in Christendom, — orthodox, hetero- 
dox, Protestants of every name, Romanists, — to come together 
on one platform, amicably to hear each other's frank confession, 
to state freely the reasons for their own faith, and thus add to the 
sum of sympathy among disciples. Great efforts were made to 
draw into concert the most opposite parties. The society, as such, 
had no opinions ; creedlessness was its creed. Not that it was 
indifferent, for it was just the reverse ; catholic rather, standing 
above division, and appreciating all sincere endeavors to get at 
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the soul of truth. At this period it had hearty co-operation from 
eminent men and women of every Protestant denomination. 

Soon, however, the Association passed over the hounds of 
Christianity and welcomed other religions to its hospitalities. 
Eeligion was before Keligions, faith above doctrine, the 
spirit of adoration, aspiration, sacrifice, superior to organizations, 
character pre-eminent over churches. Then Christianity itself 
became a gigantic sect, and other faiths, — Judaism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and the rest, — were raised to 
the peerage. No attempt was made to depreciate our own belief ; 
on the contrary, the President, in an essay, spoke of Christianity 
as " the queen of faiths," but the excellencies of foreign systems 
were celebrated, sometimes with exaggeration. There was not 
so much learning then as there is now. Neither did nice dis- 
crimination enter into the plans of an Association which tried to 
lift aspersion from despised beliefs. Any overstatement on this 
side may easily be pardoned. 

The Association was never less than national in its scope. Its 
membership and official representation covered many States. The 
first call was for a meeting to consider the conditions, wants, and. 
prospects of Free Beligion in America. Now it was world-wide. 
The managers wanted to introduce some prominent professor of 
Judaism. A real Brahmin, Buddhist, Parsee would have been 
an acquisition. A high-souled atheist would have been a " God 
send." The sole limit to sympathy was practical infidelity. 
Every aspiring soul was, in the best sense, " orthodox." 

The implications were exceedingly broad. It was assumed 
that all religions had the same substantial texture ; that all enun- 
ciated the same moral principles ; that all illustrated the same 
spiritual aspirations ; that all had at heart the supreme welfare 
of men. And it was thought that all might be persuaded to join 
forces for the moral elevation of the race. This was the antici- 
pation. This was the endeavor. The establishment merely of a 
free Parliament was a great thing ; but here was a greater, namely, 
the re-enforcement of the spiritual powers of mankind. A hope 
of this kind lay very near the heart of the projectors. The . 
chief reason why it was not more heavily emphasized was the 
immediate pressure of other points, less inspiring, but more im- 
perative, previous also in time. Four of these were put forth in 
the original constitution, — the scientific study of religion and 
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ethics as distinguished from the doctrinal, ecclesiastical, or senti- 
mental method; the advocacy of rational freedom in religious 
inquiry ; the increase of spiritual fellowship ; the maintenance of 
the moral element as supreme over dogmatic prejudice. These 
were high aims, that well might be cherished by the most soaring 
minds ; as, in fact, they were. William Henry Channing, one of 
the most lofty, pure, ardent, worshipful of men, was a firm 
friend of the Association to the end of his life, spoke on its plat- 
form whenever opportunity offered, and warmly entertained the 
ultimate hope it foretold. The noblest transcendentalists, — 
Weiss, Johnson, Emerson, Wasson, Alcott, Bartol, — adhered 
stanchly to its grandest affirmation, though they were unable, 
some of them, to join the organization, partly from an aversion 
to all grouping of sects, and partly through personal dislike of 
incidental utterances they chanced to hear. They were a com- 
pany of idealists ; many called them enthusiasts ; a few applied 
to them a less complimentary name. The more practical men, 
those who were interested in the spread of denominationalism, 
the history of doctrines, the diffusion of opinions, the triumph 
of a sect, the moderate part played by existing organizations, of 
course, took no interest in the movement. These were simply of 
a different temperament, not necessarily hostile. Some joined 
the new Association while retaining their former connections 
with orthodox or liberal societies, for it was expressly declared in 
the beginning that membership in the Association should "affect 
in no degree one's relations to other associations," though in one 
or two instances it did. Indeed, the plan involved nothing that 
the most rigid believer could not accept, even " supernaturalism," 
as it was called then, being defined occasionally as a more subli- 
mated kind of spiritualism, natural because coming in the order 
of the soul's development, the normal method of growth. Thus 
the four points mentioned — the scientific study of religion, the 
advocacy of rational freedom, fellowship in the spirit and not in 
the letter, the vital supremacy of character over belief — might 
be received, not by a formalist surely, but by an earnest Protes- 
tant, yes, by a devout Eomanist. For such might well be con- 
vinced that his system rested on foundations of reason and science. 
That the Eomanists did not come in .was due rather to their 
anticipated primacy than to any logical objection. At least that 
was the reason assigned by a leader among them. 
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Still, to the common mind, these four propositions went very 
far in the direction of naked rationalism. They implied a com- 
plete recasting of the ancient formularies, an entire abolition 
of wonted usages, the bestowal of the ugly name of prejudices on 
cherished opinions, the consecration of what seemed visionary 
experiences, the friendly offer of the open hand in place of the 
clenched fist. They were, in a word, revolutionary, just as 
Emerson's protest against the communion was revolutionary in 
reality though constructive ; just as Quakerism was a repudia- 
tion of the form though in obedience to the idea. If the Free 
Religious Association had had a different origin it would have 
met with a more cordial welcome. At any rate, no opprobrium of 
suspicion would have been attached to it. The more reason for 
holding high the conception. 

It is not claimed that the design of the Association has been 
carried out, or will be in any definite time, though advances 
toward it have been made in the lapse of years ; nor is it pretended 
that the society has accomplished all that has been done. Every 
organization is as much the creature as the creator of its period. 
The thought of the Free Religious Association was in the air of 
the epoch. The passion for scientific knowledge, the demand for 
liberty, the craving after union, the appreciation of goodness is 
characteristic of the age. But prepossessions yield slowly ; 
the passage from dream to reality is long. The method of 
sentimentalism prevails when the method of science has vindi- 
cated its title to pre-eminence. The application of liberty is pain- 
ful. Fellowship in the spirit is beautiful, but seems hardly feasi- 
ble. The supremacy of character is noble, but far off. As to the 
sympathy, symphony, essential identity of religions, we have 
our own revelation, say the ordinary sectarians, and that is good 
enough for us, and every attempt to put Christianity on a level 
with other faiths must result in dragging it down, not in raising 
these up. In the interest, therefore, of an exalted, spirituality, the 
work of the Free Religious Association is more than justified. 

It has been a standing complaint that the Association did noth- 
ing, that it was merely, speculative, that it consumed the hours in 
talk, and in somewhat metaphysical talk, too, that it lived in the 
air, keeping itself aloof from the organized interests of belief. 
This is, in a measure, true, but it only proves the design of the 
Association. It was purposely speculative. Therein lies the motive 
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of its existence, and to this it steadily adheres, after twenty years 
of being. It was not a reform club, though eminent reformers 
spoke from its platform, and individual members held conspicu- 
ous positions in the ranks of reform. It was not a philanthrop- 
ical society, though papers on charity were read at its conven- 
tions and were listened to with delight, as well as hearty ap- 
proval, while beneficent work occupied much of the time of the 
managers. For several years the President was a well-known 
philanthropist, who exerted himself to raise money for charitable 
undertakings, and who resigned because the Association could not 
be committed to any plan of practical labor. When its specula- 
tive mission is completed, if it ever is, some form of beneficence 
will, undoubtedly, be adopted, but it will be comprehensive, 
human, inclusive, looking to the general elevation of man. Local, 
partial, spasmodic it could not be. Most consonant with its idea 
would be a congress of charities, at which each might present its 
contribution to the purification of human life, advancing its 
plea to consideration. This would be as original and unique as 
its first conception, and would supply the sole practical aspect 
this will admit of. A mere union, headquarters, clearing-house 
of charities, woiild not be sufficient. Something more than a 
convenience is required ; a concert of sympathetic action is called 
for, and this can be obtained only by some such plan as is sug- 
gested. At present, an armed truce, based on mutual jealousy, is 
the utmost that has been projected in society, and so much has 
been obtained with difficulty. A hearty co-operation, founded 
upon the desire to diminish the evils under which human beings 
suffer and to multiply the chances for improvement, is still unat- 
tempted. Perhaps this achievement is reserved for the Free Re- 
ligious Association. It is a curious comment on this criticism 
that the society does nothing but talk, whose history is one of 
" chatter," that the leader of practical religion at the "West, the 
author of a spiritual movement founded upon a basis purely 
humane, without a speculative test of any sort, was for years a 
diligent worker among its advisers, a friend of its officers, a grad- 
uate from its school. He is but carrying out its resolution. 

I have said that the Free Religionist has no creed. He has 
none as a Free Religionist, though as an individual he may be- 
long to the most stringent church in Christendom. But he must 
be a religious man ; he must be a man of character, pure, honor- 
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able, devoted. He may define religion in his own way, may be a 
disbeliever in a personal God, as well as in conscious immortality ; 
but he must be convinced of the necessity to reconcile his life to 
general laws, and to be faithful to moral principle. A large 
love of duty must be in him before he can think of joining this 
fraternity. Speculative freedom alone is not a recommendation. 
If it is associated with looseness of conduct, it may be the opposite 
of a recommendation. The freedom of religion is the aim, not 
freedom without religion. The supremacy of character is the ob- 
ject, not the absence of character ; creedlessness, not unrighteous- 
ness ; the abolition of doctrinal tests, not the abrogation of moral 
laws ; the establishment of humanity, not the overthrow of good- 
ness. No bitter words are spoken against belief, we simply de- 
mand the fruits of it, assuming the virtues of individual faith. 

One persuasion, however, seems to have exerted a fascination 
over leading minds, namely, the essential spirituality of man. 
This article has been interpreted differently by different orders of 
mind. The late D. A. Wasson, one of the speakers at the first 
meeting, maintained that religion was the expression of an in- 
finite soul in man ; that his earliest act was one of instinctive 
worship ; that the primitive literature consisted of hymns, prayers, 
invocations ; that aspiration is native and spontaneous $ that the 
hope of immortality, the sense of deity, trust in Providence grow 
out of this tendency upwards, and that the dark, foolish, bewil- 
dered interpretations were due, in the main, to want of knowledge, 
crudity of feeling, or incoherence of language. W. H. Channing, 
on the other hand, thought there had been a primitive revelation 
from God ; that every important truth was communicated from 
above ; that the earliest religion had the same ideas as the later, 
and that the cardinal beliefs were covered up by various circum- 
stances, prominent among which was the growth of speculative 
science. Both men were champions of mental freedom ; both 
were students of history ; both were confident that research would 
vindicate their theory ; both welcomed foreign systems of faith. 
Mr. Channing, at his last visit to this country, in 1880, spoke 
fervently upon the platform of the Association in advocacy of his 
favorite opinion, assuring the managers that if they went far 
enough they would arrive at Christianity as the modern version 
of religion, the form in which the primitive revelation is pre- 
sented to us. 
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These are my reasons for being a Free Religionist, because so 
I secure absolute freedom of thought in the study of religious 
literature, perfect freedom of movement among all religious 
phenomena, a pure fellowship of religious intention and purpose, 
a frank confession of the superiority of practical morality to 
dogma even of the most liberal description, If it be urged that 
these principles are avowed by other bodies, the answer is, " So 
much the better." The wider the postulates are diffused, the 
stronger is the testimony to their felt importance. Their complete 
prevalence will attest the full attainment of the end sought. 
Twenty years ago they were not recognized. Twenty years hence 
they will be far from domesticated. Cordial books have been 
written, hearty words have been spoken for the ancient faiths of 
the world, but they represent the more advanced types of thought ; 
they are still accounted bold, if not heretical. Not until it is 
easy to extend a friendly right hand to all believers and hail their 
co-operation in re-enforcing the highest sentiments of mankind, 
can the Association venture to disband. As a voice only, to express 
the conviction of the age, it is valuable. 

The re-enforcement of the highest sentiments of mankind '; is not 
this a crying demand ? Does not the age travail in pain till this 
be accomplished ? The sigh of our generation is for unity in all 
the departments of life. The field of moral sentiment, of ideal 
principles is the most important. A " Spiritual Peace Society," 
for this our Association has been called, should be held in honor. 
It is not a sectarian or denominational question, not a question 
of Unitarianism or Presbyterianism,of Protestantism or Romanism, 
but of Religion itself in its wide human aspects. It is not a ques- 
tion of belief or disbelief, but of faith in its most vital, that is, its 
most life-giving sense. The idea is, in the highest degree, con- 
servative. By a logical accident it was launched by radical 
Unitarians, for they were in the condition to see the beauty, to feel 
the necessity of it, and in their hands it must remain so long as 
its fundamental conception is unchanged, but it deeply concerns 
all who seek the spiritual harmony of men. Its origin should 
not be a stigma upon it, while its implications should be cordially 
cherished. Of course, the substantial identity of religion must 
be conceded, and to get at this one must go beneath forms and 
dogmas, down to the pure spiritual and ethical principles that 
lie at the foundation of all. He who does not admit this will 
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frown on any attempt to bring them together for purposes of 
mutual encouragement or support, but he who recognizes this as 
a truth will be glad of an opportunity to say so. Of course, too, 
he who devotes himself to this idea will be prepared to face honest 
criticism, to put away the spirit of contempt, to submit to a long 
discipline in patience, and to be educated in the charity that never 
fails. 

0. B. FliOTHINGHAJI. 



